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In the years following World War II, the National Association 
of Manufacturers (NAM) regained the political effectiveness 
it had lost during the New Deal. This article analyzes NAM’s 
resurgence within the context of the rising popularity and 
political strength of organized business in the postwar period. 
It argues that NAM’s success is only partly explained by 
external factors, such as_the policies of Truman administra- 
tion and divisions among labor organizations. _NAM’s 
renewed ability to shape national affairs resulted from an 
internal transformation that vastly improved its administra- 
tive capacity, and from a change in its public relations and 
labor policies. These efforts came to fruition when NAM 
proved able to dominate the proceedings of the 1945 Labor- 
Management Conference. 


| Bee nearly everyone else, Ira Mosher considered the recently 
completed Labor-Management Conference of December 1945 a 
grand success. Why was Mosher, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers (NAM), so upbeat about an event that most of his 
contemporaries and many historians have labeled a flop? Like other 
observers, he knew that the conference produced little agreement 
between management and labor. This, however, was the very outcome 
sought by Mosher and the organization he led. He had feared that the 
meeting would follow the course of a similar assembly four years 
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before, at which president Franklin D. Roosevelt derailed the passage 
of anti-union legislation and forced through a wartime labor plan over 
the explicit objections of the business delegation. By contrast, the 
1945 conference saw a confident business contingent keep labor on the 
defensive, block agreement on any new government controls, and even 
win wide public approval for its “constructive” engagement with the 
issues.’ 

The outcome was no accident. Prior to the meeting, NAM had led 
the management delegation in developing a labor program packaged 
for acceptance by the public and, during the conference, it maintained 
unity among industry representatives and provided them with staff 
support. At the same time, NAM stage-managed a campaign to under- 
mine the positions of labor and the government in a way that was both 
effective and nearly invisible to most outside observers. Mosher thus 
knew that the conference was not simply a victory for business at large, 
but also for his organization in particular. 

An investigation of the reasons for NAM’s 1945 success helps 
answer one of the key questions in recent American political history: 
How was the organized business community mobilized to counter the 
New Deal in the years following World War II? We know, as historian 
Robert Griffith has pointed out, that this offensive was central to the 
shaping of the postwar domestic political regime, particularly its labor 
relations. The activities of NAM during and shortly after the war raise 
questions about the nature of this conservative onslaught. One ques- 
tion arises from the contrast between NAM before and after 1945. 
Although the organization had successfully increased its membership 
and income in the years between 1934 and the end of the war, it had 
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been mostly ineffectual in countering both Roosevelt’s program and 
the emergence of a powerful labor movement. Moreover, through 
much of the war, NAM was ignored by the administration and widely 
seen as an ideological dinosaur. Most historians studying the years 
immediately after the Japanese surrender, however, assert that NAM’s 
energetic leadership of business became a major factor in the success- 
ful campaign for the 1947 Taft-Hartley amendment of the Wagner Act. 
How, then, was NAM transformed into a potent political force in the 
postwar years?” 

Many scholars working on this era point to a combination of exter- 
nal factors to explain the recrudescence of NAM and its program. 
These include a resurgence in the popularity of business resulting from 
its success in war production, a general distaste for government regu- 
lation among an electorate sick of wartime restrictions, a strengthened 
conservative coalition in Congress that included both northern 
Republicans and southern Democrats, a bumbling presidential admin- 
istration surprised by the abrupt end of the war, and a labor movement 
enervated by divisions between the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL) and the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). Although 
these changes in the political environment are important in explaining 
the conservative ascendancy as a whole, they do not fully explain why 
NAM in particular revived or why it became more effective politically 
during these years.* 

The apparent conflict between NAM’s position on industrial rela- 
tions and that of other prominent national business organizations rais- 
es another question about the nature of the postwar business resur- 
gence. In 1942, the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
(CCUS), the largest of all national business groups, had made its peace 
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with the New Deal. CCUS president Eric Johnston went so far as to 
recommend that businesses stop attacking the Wagner Act and learn to 
live with unions. Likewise, the Commerce Department’s Business 
Advisory Council (BAC) and its “private” offshoot, the Committee on 
Economic Development (CED), adopted a measured accommoda- 
tionist approach toward the New Deal. NAM rejected this cooperation 
with liberal “collectivists’—a position that earned it the reputation of 
being reactionary, and thus curtailed its ability to exert influence on the 
government in the way that its rivals still could. After 1945, however, 
NAM and these other business groups appeared to work largely in con- 
cert to revise the Wagner Act, with the former taking the lead. How 
was the conflict among these groups resolved" 

Two views of relations among business groups are relevant to this 
analysis. The first, most fully articulated by historian Kim McQuaid, 
argues that “corporate liberals’—business leaders from large, capital- 
intensive firms who advocated a limited accommodation with unions 
and the New Deal state—were the key players in shaping postwar 
labor policy. This small group, organized primarily in the BAC and 
CED, was committed to the creation of a high wage/mass consumption 
economy and, consequently, was not fearful of the rise of powerful 
industrial unions. Corporate liberals, according to McQuaid, were the 
driving force in pressing for revision, as opposed to repeal, of the 
Wagner Act. In his scenario, NAM served mainly as the “bad cop” 
encouraging the cooperation of government officials with the more 
sophisticated and far-sighted parts of the business community. Howell 
Harris, in his illuminating Right to Manage, sees more unity among 
businessmen, and a more adversarial relationship between business 
and the state. Industrialists, Harris argues, were largely in agreement 
on labor policy and worked through their companies and trade groups 
to roll back union encroachments on their prerogatives, to limit public 
support of government regulation, and to amend what they considered 
the most offensive parts of New Deal labor legislation. For Harris, cor- 
porate liberals were either not very liberal when it came to labor rela- 
tions or not influential enough to get their way. Rather than being an 
outcast, NAM served as a perfect vehicle through which the majority 
of the business community could pursue its objectives.” 
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Neither McQuaid’s nor Harris’s account is fully satisfying. 
Although McQuaid is right in recognizing the power of accommoda- 
tionist corporate liberal businessmen during this period, NAM was a 
much more sophisticated and effective organization than he would 
allow. Harris, on the other hand, is correct in acknowledging the hos- 
tility of much of the business community to national labor policy, but 
assumes too much of an organic unity among businessmen overall. 

What is missing from current accounts of NAM, and from the lit- 
erature on the postwar business ascendency generally, is a full under- 
standing of the intra-organizational dynamic that transformed NAM 
during the war, and of the efforts by this conservative group to recap- 
ture the mantle of business leadership on industrial relations issues 
from its moderate rivals—particularly the CCUS. Central to this story 
is the role of NAM’°s staff officers who, in league with certain of the 
group’s like-minded business members, undertook a gradual, painstak- 
ing organizational reconstruction beginning in mid-1942. Driven by 
disgust at NAM’s persistent ineffectualness, this group worked to 
increase the size and improve the quality of the staff, build a strong 
research capacity, and reorganize the public relations program. At the 
same time, NAM's top staff professionals recognized that their organi- 
zation would never be effective in gaining public approval or preempt- 
ing corporate liberals like Johnston merely by trumpeting its conserv- 
ative tune all the more loudly. Consequently, they sought to present a 
message framed to gain public acceptance, a project which offended 
many of the organization’s hard-line activists. The 1945 Labor- 
Management Conference saw the plans of these NAM reformers come 
to fruition as the transformation of the previous three years gave their 
organization the knowledge, administrative capacity, and will to take 
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advantage of government and labor disarray at the end of the war and 
to unify organized business around its program.° 


The Lessons of Defeat: NAM’s Wartime Reorganization 


“[We] would all prefer,” remarked NAM counsel Raymond Smethurst 
to a meeting of businessmen in late 1945, “to forget there was a con- 
ference in 1941.” The meeting remained a painful memory for NAM’s 
leadership and staff, for the disastrous gathering marked the nadir of 
the organization’s political influence. Surprised by Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s call in Pearl Harbor’s aftermath for a labor-management 
conference, NAM blundered by immediately going on record against 
the meeting, arguing in the press that labor policy was “the sole 
responsibility of the Congress and the President” and that “substitut- 
ing such a conference . . . completely ignores the public's demand .. . 
for a national labor policy to take the place of continued appeasement.” 
NAMs%s leaders knew that Roosevelt sought to use this conference to 
waylay an anti-labor bill that had already passed the House and seemed 
destined for quick approval in the Senate, and hoped that their early 
refusal to participate would leave Congress in control.’ 

NAM‘s outburst, coming during a time of national emergency, had 
little effect except to confirm Roosevelt’s predilection to deny the orga- 
nization a formal role in the selection of business representatives to the 
conference. Instead, FDR left the choice to William Batt, the highly 
respected chairman of the Commerce Department's Business Advisory 
Council. Composed exclusively of top officers from America’s largest 
industries, the BAC, and Batt in particular, had consistently sought to 
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accommodate the New Deal, even though they were disturbed by 
many of its more liberal programs. Although Batt consulted with 
NAM, the CCUS, and other important trade groups on a roster of 
prospective conference representatives, he ultimately produced a list 
that included a good salting of moderates. NAM was powerless to 
block this result. 

Despite this stacking of the deck, Roosevelt’s December 1941 con- 
ference initially foundered upon the announcement by business repre- 
sentatives of a steadfast demand that the government be prohibited 
from ordering the closed shop. This move threatened to derail any 
meaningful agreement the meeting might otherwise produce. 
Angered at such intransigence on the part of the business contingent, 
Roosevelt called their bluff and established a National War Labor 
Board (NWLB) vested with broad powers, including the ability to 
impose the closed shop on recalcitrant employers. The fact that the 
new NWLB would include both management and labor representa- 
tives gave it an appearance, in the public’s eye, of balance and fairness. 
Outmaneuvered by the president, business representatives soon capit- 
ulated and gave grudging approval to the establishment of the NWLB, 
just as Roosevelt had anticipated.® 

Roosevelt's tactics infuriated NAM'’s leadership. The president 
and his advisors consistently asserted that the NWLB was founded on 
the agreement of industry and labor, and had not been imposed by an 
overweening state. Any such bargain would have been anathema to 
NAM, but what made this claim particularly galling was that the busi- 
ness delegates had effectively been coerced by Roosevelt into accept- 
ing the deal. In the new NWLB, NAM‘ leaders saw much to fear. The 
NWLB’s business “representatives” were chosen without significant 
input by NAM or CCUS, and consequently included few staunch con- 
servatives. Moreover, the balance of power on the Board rested with 
its public members, who had been picked by the administration from 
the ranks of industrial relations intellectuals and were hostile to the 
anti-union designs of conservative businessmen."° 

NAM protested this state of affairs through the spring of 1942, 
though to little effect. In April, the NWLB handed down a series of 
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rulings that codified as national policy “maintenance-of-membership,” 
a weak form of union security requiring that individuals who had vol- 
untarily joined a union retain their affiliation for the duration of a con- 
tract. In tandem with a revival of anti-labor forces in Congress, NAM 
responded with a campaign designed to delegitimate the ostensible 
1941 “agreement” as well as to undermine public support for the 
Board. On April 20, NAM placed advertisements in Washington news- 
papers denouncing the Board for exceeding its authority. These broad- 
sides misrepresented the new maintenance-of-membership policy as 
tantamount to federal imposition of a closed shop standard, and assert- 
ed that “these decisions must not be allowed to become a precedent if 
we are to win the war.” The following day, in an inflammatory speech 
delivered to a group of business leaders at New York’s Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, NAM president William P. Witherow pronounced that the 
industry representatives at the 1941 Labor-Management Conference 
had never really agreed to Roosevelt’s referral of union security issues 
to the Board. He likened these policies to “dictatorship” and connect- 
ed the fight against them to the nation’s war goals. Here, however, 
NAM fundamentally misread public opinion and consequent political 
realities. With the fear of military defeat and sense of national sacri- 
fice still acute at the time, Roosevelt and the NWLB were able to 
ignore this and outmaneuver the conservative organization’s allies in 
Congress." 

NAM°s reduction to this state of impotence made manifest the fail- 
ure of an eight-year effort to build the association into an effective 
bulwark against the New Deal. This process of reconstruction had 
begun in 1934, when a small group of executives from some of 
America’s largest corporations reshaped the organization. Known 
within NAM as the “Brass Hats,” this group included, among others, 
Republic Steel’s T. M. Girdler, Lambert Pharmacal’s Robert Lund, 
American Rolling Mill’s Charlie Hook, and the Michigan 
Manufacturers Association’s John L. Lovett. The Brass Hats had orig- 
inally come to power in NAM in 1931 when they moved in to save the 
group from collapse as the Depression decimated its membership. 
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Shortly after the inauguration of FDR, Lund, who was then serving as 
NAM president, convinced his fellow Brass Hats to marshal the eco- 
nomic resources of their respective large corporations to fund a broad 
program of growth and professionalization at NAM. He hoped there- 
by to build a powerful, militant voice for American industry, one which 
would advocate specifically on behalf of open shop ideology and 
against the New Deal more generally.” 

In order to revive NAM, the Brass Hats instituted a number of 
reforms which served to give executives from large corporations a great 
deal of influence in the organization. They centralized control over the 
group by isolating decision-making authority in the executive council 
of the Board of Directors. Through the 1930s and 1940s the Board 
never lacked a majority of representatives from large corporations, and 
its meetings displaced NAM’s annual convention as the main locus of 
policy making. This shift in power was matched to responsibility by a 
new system of levying fees. Instead of a flat rate, each member com- 
pany was assessed according to its income. NAM's total receipts grew 
from a quarter million dollars in 1933 to nearly three million dollars in 
1937, with big manufacturing firms now supplying the bulk of the orga- 
nization’s support. The increased influence of large corporations does 
not necessarily imply that they acted against the interests of the small 
and medium size companies that made up the bulk of NAM’s corpo- 
rate membership. Indeed, it seems that NAM’s new vigor attracted, 
rather than repelled, smaller firms. The number of member compa- 
nies employing fewer than 500 workers grew from around 1,000 in 
1933 to over 4,500 in 1938—nearly two-thirds of the organization’s 
total strength in both years. Businesses of all sizes were, no doubt, 
attracted to NAM because they agreed with its core goal of limiting the 
New Deal labor program and, it seemed, the members accepted lead- 
ership from the executives of large corporations as an effective means 
to achieve this aim.’° 

The Brass Hats may have shared the goals of executives from 
smaller companies, but they brought from their corporations a keen 
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understanding of the necessity of a properly trained and organized staff 
to achieve their designs. Walter B. Weisenburger, who was brought in 
by Lund to be NAM‘°s executive director during the 1934 reorganiza- 
tion, epitomized this new staff. Having earlier built a successful career 
as a Missouri newspaperman, public relations executive, and business 
activist, Weisenburger was a skilled professional who soon earned a 
reputation at NAM as a tough-minded administrator dedicated to 
increasing the organization’s effectiveness. Under Weisenburger’s 
direction, the staff grew dramatically, from several dozen in 1933 to 
over two hundred by 1942. The staff also became more competent. 
NAM‘s original staff members rarely had highly developed profession- 
al skills. New hires, in contrast, held advanced degrees in economics, 
law, and other fields or had extensive experience in public relations and 
advertising.’* 

Molding public opinion became a primary focus of the revived 
NAM organization. Shortly after coming to NAM, Weisenburger 
ordered polls of workers and market surveys of the broader public to 
determine how best to advocate his group’s policy positions. Based on 
this information, NAM began spending large amounts of money to 
“sell” free enterprise to America. Consequently, its budgets on public 
information rose from next to nothing in 1933 to nearly $800,000 in 
1937. Moreover, in the latter year NAM was given a combined 
$3,250,000 in free print, radio, and billboard advertising by corpora- 
tions which supported its aims. NAM’s public relations activities were 
supplemented by the work of the National Industrial Information 
Committee (NIIC), a front organization directly controlled by NAM. 
Founded in 1934 by General Motors’s Alfred Sloan and others con- 
cemed with the New Deal’s drift toward “collectivism,” the NIIC was 
meant to broaden the appeal of the NAM program by including non- 
manufacturers. Subsequently, it oversaw a series of initiatives to attack 
the New Deal through press releases, print advertisements, mailings to 
school teachers, radio programs, and motion pictures.” 

During the late 1930s, NAM’s business leaders had reason to 
believe that they were following an effective strategy against the New 
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Deal. Taking the offensive during the Roosevelt recession of 1938, 
NAM used its influence among conservative congressmen and their 
public relations resources to help in mounting an attack on the 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB). Although unsuccessful in 
destroying the NLRB, this campaign managed to limit funding for the 
board and to force the Roosevelt administration to appoint more mod- 
erate personnel. After war broke out in Europe, these same conserva- 
tive forces turned their attention to tarring the loyalty of unions and 
pressing for legislation limiting, in the defense industry, the rights 
guaranteed by the Wagner Act. NAM’s hope to limit the ability of 
unions to grow and secure themselves during the tight labor markets 
of a mobilized economy were dashed by the 1941 Labor-Management 
Conference.!® 

NAM’s manifest ineffectiveness in the first war years awakened 
some of its key leaders to the need for a new approach. Automobile 
manufacturer Frederick Crawford, NAM president during 1943, was 
one of these. Frustrated by NAM’s inability to influence NWLB poli- 
cy, he reversed the group’s refusal to participate in the body and 
worked successfully to get appointment power, in tandem with the 
CCUS, over industry representatives on the national board and its 
regional branches. This constructive engagement did not fundamen- 
tally alter NWLB policy, but it did commence NAM’°s involvement with 
the government board and bolstered the organization’s legitimacy as a 
national player."” 

The commitment of leaders like Crawford to new directions pro- 
vided Weisenburger with an opportunity to restructure the organiza- 
tion. The staff leader’s objectives were two-fold: he sought decisively 
to increase NAM’s ability to produce sophisticated policy proposals and 
to bolster the organization’s capacity to mold public opinion. 
Weisenburger first turned his energies towards strengthening NAM’s 
research program by hiring numerous specialists trained in law and 
labor economics. This gave NAM greater capacity to lobby govern- 
ment officials and counter unions in collective bargaining. He and 
other top staff members believed that a substantial part of past prob- 
lems in these areas lay in management's lack of ordered knowledge 
about industrial relations. Too often businessmen relied on homilies 
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and anecdotes to support their positions, and hence were easily over- 
whelmed by the much more systematic and better-researched argu- 
ments of government officials and labor leaders. Weisenburger nearly 
doubled his staff, which came to a number over 450 by early 1945. A 
large segment of the new hires was set to work generating reports on 
such subjects as management rights, strikes in violation of collective 
bargaining agreements and against the government, labor law in other 
nations, and additional topics under consideration by Congress or of 
importance to executives bargaining with unions.” 

Weisenburger believed that NAM needed more fundamental 
change than an enlargement of the staff if it were to affect public opin- 
ion. In order for NAM to become effective he believed it should aban- 
don the hope, still held by many of its business activists, of obliterating 
the New Deal. NAM and American business, Weisenburger asserted, 
had the image of a nay-sayer, incapable of doing more than opposing 
liberal programs that threatened its interests. Businessmen simply 
could not win against the government if, as in the 1941 labor-manage- 
ment conference, they came to the table with nothing more than oppo- 
sition to the union shop. Rather, through NAM, business had to 
demonstrate that it, and the free enterprise system, operated in the 
public interest. As Weisenburger admonished a committee consider- 
ing the organization’s public relations on labor issues: although there 
was no need to sacrifice “principle” or accept the New Deal status quo, 
“... for the love of heaven, gentlemen, let's get our eyes out of the fac- 
tory for a moment and view our problem from a sound sales or adver- 
tising perspective.” 

Since 1942, some parts of the organization had, albeit slowly, been 
working toward just such a change. In October 1942, NAM’s Industrial 
Relations Policy Committee had charged a small group of men to for- 
mulate a new legislative program. The intense divisions over these 
issues, with some members wanting a complete rollback of protective 
labor laws and others aiming for mere containment, made the devel- 
opment of such a plan difficult. As a result, the group required a year 
of study and negotiation before it produced a list of five reeommenda- 
tions, later endorsed by the NAM board. In substance the five-point 


8 W. B. Weisenburger to Ira Mosher, 8 Mar. 1945, box 3, file: Committee on labor 
Relations, 1942-1945, NAM Papers; “Report of Special Labor-Management Committee 
Meeting,” n.d. box 3, file: Special Drafting Committee, NAM Papers. 
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plan called for a raft of federal limitations on the right to strike—hard- 
ly a sharp substantive break with past policy. This program, however, 
marked a significant shift in the organization’s rhetorical emphasis by 
“approachling] the problem [of labor law reform] from the point of 
view of [the] public interest ...” and arguing for legislation “to protect 
the public from the monopolies and immunities” which, the NAM 
committee asserted, had been illegitimately granted to unions by the 
federal government. Formerly NAM’s rhetoric had attacked nearly all 
state action as an abridgment of the rights of individual workers or 
employers. Now NAM implicitly conceded that regulation was legiti- 
mate unless, as in the case of current labor law, it did not sufficiently 
protect a larger social interest.” 

In late 1944, Weisenburger believed it was time to go further than 
this cautious position, a course that would only be possible if the pub- 
lic relations staff and policy-making committees were given some insu- 
lation from attacks by extremist NAM members. The staff already 
occupied a position of considerable latent influence on policy-making. 
Although policy was produced by committees composed of member- 
businessmen, staff specialists attached to these bodies typically investi- 
gated related issues, gathered relevant materials, and drafted the 
reports that formed the basis of discussion. Nonetheless, 
Weisenburger'’s attempts since the late 1930s to pursue a less obdurate 
course were consistently rebuffed by the determined opposition of the 
hard-line members on NAM'’s executive board and policy commit- 
tees.”! 

The problem, Weisenburger and other top staff members came to 
believe, lay in the very structure of NAM and that of the NIIC which, 
although formally separate, handled a large part of NAM’s effort to 
shape public opinion. Despite a 1944 budget of 1.7 million dollars aug- 
mented by freely donated space, and a staff of nearly two hundred, 
NIIC’s message was too muddled and weak to have much impact. Its 
efforts had been undermined due to meddling by NAM leaders and 
the need to avoid offending any faction of the organization. A battery 
of NAM- initiated public opinion polls confirmed that the general line 
disseminated by NIIC on the dangers of collectivism and the virtues of 
“free enterprise” and “individual liberty’ had broad appeal. 


» L. B. Morris, National Subcommittee on Labor Legislation, “5-point Labor Legislative 
Program,” box 3, file: Labor Legislation 1942-1945, NAM Papers; Saul Harvey, “Minutes of 
the Industrial Relations Policy Committee,” 26 Oct. 1943, and “Labor Legislative Program,” 
27 Oct. 1943, box 2, file: Industrial Relations Policy Committee, 1942-1945, NAM Papers. 
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Nonetheless, as Weisenburger wrote in an internal memorandum to 
NIIC head Clifford E. Harrison, “experience, four decisive elections, 
and our common sense [show] us conclusively that an insufficient 
number of the American people” would go along with NAM’s plan to 
tear down the New Deal and restore America to its rightful path. Most 
of the public believed that government intervention had saved the 
country from the Great Depression while businessmen had stood idly 
by spouting the old nostrums. What moved the public, poll data 
showed, was the prospect of economic security and heightened con- 
sumption, not the abstract notions of freedom that many NAM mem- 
bers then wished to sell.” 

NAM*‘s top staff began a campaign to persuade the board to 
restructure the organization’s public relations and policy-making pro- 
grams so as to do more than simply peddle platitudes. They wanted 
nothing less than for business to regain the mantle of “social leader- 
ship” on economic issues—to convince the American people that busi- 
nessmen had the best formula for ensuring prosperity. This goal, 
Harrison and Weisenburger believed, could only be achieved with fun- 
damental structural changes in NAM. In Harrison’s words, policy for- 
mation should henceforth be driven by public relations needs “right 
down to the first subcommittee that considers” an issue. The two men 
wanted all public relations efforts to be overseen by a new sub-unit of 
the NAM executive committee so as to eliminate the constant sniping 
from the membership. They also insisted that the number of policy- 
making committees be reduced and that staff vice presidents be hired 
to oversee and coordinate each one. Finally, they wished to collapse 
NIC’s public relations functions into NAM’s own, to create a single 
strong unit that would speak solely on behalf of manufacturers.” 

The prospects for creating an effective public relations program 
remained unclear in the winter of 1944 and 1945. In late 1944, NAM’s 
board formed a special committee, led by industrialist Cloud Wampler, 
to review Weisenburger’s and Harrison’s proposals. Wampler would 
ultimately back the organizational changes and, in the mean time, 
worked to develop support on the executive committee for a new 
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approach. In January 1945, however, frustration on the staff was exac- 
erbated when a pamphlet on the economy, reflecting the new public 
relations strategy, was mercilessly attacked within the NAM board by 
B. E. Hutchinson, Chrysler's finance chairman, Liberty Leaguer, and 
longtime NAM activist. Moreover, in late February the NAM board 
appointed a “special drafting subcommittee” charged with developing 
a comprehensive “positive” labor program. This group included many 
conservative heavyweights of American industry, including General 
Motors’ Charles E. Wilson (“Engine Charlie,” as distinct from General 
Electric’s “Electric Charlie” Wilson), National Cash Register’s S. C. 
Allyn, Hutchinson, and others of similar stature. The prospect of this 
group advocating reform appeared, to the staff, to be quite doubtful. 

In early 1945, Weisenburger could look back on the previous three 
years with a mixture of pride and consternation. Programmatic 
changes had moved NAM marginally toward the political center, and 
the organization now had a large and sophisticated research and pub- 
lic relations apparatus to make its opinions heard. Nonetheless, NAM 
lacked the kind of industrial relations program that could be sold read- 
ily to the public, and faced important internal constraints that seemed 
to preclude devising one. Unbeknownst to the staff leader, events in 
the coming months would help him to achieve his goals. 


The Corporate Liberal Challenge: The Labor 
Management Charter and NAM’s Internal Politics 


In March 1945 Weisenburger was aided in his efforts to reconstruct 
NAMs% organization and improve its public relations program by a sur- 
prise challenge from the Chamber of Commerce which brough into 
question NAM'°s leadership of the business community of issues relat- 
ed to labor relations. This attack set in motion a string of events that 
finally provided NAM’s staff with the opportunity to alert some of the 
organization’s key leaders to the need for a more salable rhetoric of 
constructive engagement concerning labor relations, and to prepare 
the group to assert their authority in the field. These changes in turn 
set the stage for a more nimble, nuanced, and ultimately effective 
response by NAM to the crisis that would come with the abrupt end of 
the war in August. 

NAM had been suspicious of the Chamber since the election of 
Seattle businessman Eric Johnston to its presidency in 1942. Johnston 
had ended the organization’s unbending hostility toward the New 
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Deal. His move to the top seat at the CCUS was more than a simple 
changing of the guard. It was the result of a rebellion by young— 
Johnson himself was only forty-five—mostly western members fed up 
with the fanatical anti-New Deal stance of the old leadership. 
Johnston’s crew rapidly took charge of the organization by pushing out 
John W. O’Leary, CCUS’s executive committee chairman and salaried 
manager of its staff. O’Leary had been the linchpin of the old order, 
using his dual position to maintain policy positions even in face of 
widespread disenchantment among the state-level affiliates. Johnston, 
while remaining president, took O’Leary’s position for himself and for 
the next four years came to exercise significant freedom to set his orga- 
nization’s course.” 

Johnston instituted an ideological reorientation of the Chamber. 
One of his first acts after being elected president was to make the trip 
across Lafayette park from the CCUS offices to the White House to 
make peace with Roosevelt. After talking with Johnston, Roosevelt 
asked him in wonder, “How did they ever elect you president of the U. 
S. Chamber of Commerce?” Johnston’s vision for America centered on 
the creation of a high-wage/high-consumption economy. He laid down 
the gauntlet to hard-liners at NAM and elsewhere when he made the 
following announcement to the attendees at the Chamber's 1943 con- 
ference: “Only the willfully blind can fail to see that the old-style cap- 
italism of a primitive, free-shooting period is gone forever. The capi- 
talism which thrived on low wages and maximum profits for minimum 
turnover, which rejected collective bargaining and fought against justi- 
fied public regulation of the competitive system is a thing of the past.” 
Johnston practiced what he preached—the thirteen unions at his four 
companies all had closed shops with which he bargained amicably.” 

Although beneath Johnston’s flash and patter the CCSU remained 
a conservative organization, NAM clearly no longer could be sure of it. 
This was troubling because the Chamber, a federation of over seven- 
teen hundred local groups and trade associations with a combined 
membership of three-quarters of a million, could claim to represent a 
much broader range of business interests, both in size and breadth of 
membership, than NAM. Moreover, the Chamber had begun thirty 
years before to gauge the opinion of business, which it did through fre- 
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quent surveys. If the Chamber decided to make an accommodation 
with labor, it would be very difficult to convince the public that NAM’s 
hard-line program represented the authentic position of business on 
matters of industrial relations. More troubling still was the prospect 
that a corporate liberal leader such as Johnston, even if not represen- 
tative of business sentiment in general, could validate yet another gov- 
ernment fiat like that of 1941 and thus consign NAM the role of cranky 
outsider in the new national order.” 

In late 1943, fearing a permanent outflanking by Johnston’s CCUS, 
NAM'%s Industrial Relations Committee authorized an approach to the 
Chamber for the purpose of exploring “the possibilities of agreement 
on proposals for federal labor legislation for the duration of the war 
and thereafter.” Not until late 1944, however, did NAM begin what at 
first appeared to be a productive series of formal meetings with 
Chamber officials. Gathering monthly between November and 
January 1945, representatives of both organizations explored areas of 
agreement on industrial relations policy. NAM achieved a consider- 
able coup when the CCUS endorsed the former's five-point program, 
apparently because members of the Chamber committee did not share 
Johnston’s more moderate viewpoint. Additionally, NAM secured a 
pledge from Chamber representatives that the two organizations 
would proceed jointly with an effort to plan for the national labor-man- 
agement conference that many observers expected President 
Roosevelt to call after his January inauguration.” 

This moment of harmony was shattered in early March. NAM’s 
new president, Ira Mosher, an officer of several small Massachusetts 
manufacturing concerns who had become NAM’s top man in 
December 1944, accepted Johnston's invitation to meet with presi- 
dents Philip Murray of the CIO and William Green of the AFL over 
dinner. Mosher anticipated that discussion would focus on laying the 
groundwork for a national labor-management conference. To Mosher's 


© Donald C. Blaisdell, Economic Power and Political Pressures (Washington, D.C., 1941), 
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shock, however, his three dinner companions confronted him with a 
“Labor-Management Charter” for which they now sought NAM’s 
assent as a blueprint for federal labor policy. Johnston outlined key 
provisions of the Charter, and urged Mosher to join the group in pre- 
senting it to President Roosevelt the very next day. Angry with 
Johnston for negotiating with labor behind his back, Mosher 
demurred, asserting that he could not make such a move without 
“clearing it with my people.” Privately, he fretted that some deal had 
been secretly struck with the president. A 1941-type fiasco loomed 
again, he worried, only this time NAM would be alone, abandoned 
even by its business ally, the CCUS.” 

Mosher, NAM counsel Raymond Smethurst, and Weisenburger 
immediately had their staff analyze the Charter. Provenance aside, the 
document was not in all respects objectionable. For example, the 
Charter committed the AFL and CIO to respect managerial rights, to 
eschew the nationalization of industry, and to acquiesce to the intro- 
duction of labor-saving technologies. It also called for a “national com- 
mittee” of labor and management “to promote an understanding and 
sympathetic acceptance of this code of principles and . . . [to] propose 
such national policies as will advance the best interest of our nation.” 
Somewhat more bothersome to NAM, however, the Charter obliquely 
advocated an expansion of national social insurance and welfare pro- 
grams. If none of these provisions was completely contrary to NAM’s 
position, one key sticking point remained: the Charter established that 
the “fundamental rights of labor to organize and engage in collective 
bargaining with management shall be recognized and preserved, free 
from legislative enactments which would interfere with or discourage 
these objectives.” Such language seemed to bar hobbling amendments 
to the Wagner Act, the achievement of which remained at the heart of 
NAM’ activities.” 

Through March, as Johnston repeatedly pressed for NAM to join 
in presenting the charter to Roosevelt, Mosher put him off, claiming 
that he would be away from Washington until the end of the month 
and that, in any case, he could do nothing until his executive board’s 
March 28 meeting. Unfazed, Johnston, flanked by Green and Murray, 
announced the Charter publicly at a March 27 press conference. 
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Johnston knew that Mosher would likely continue to drag his feet on 
the issue and that, whatever Mosher’s personal view, the conservative 
NAM executive board was apt to refuse to accept the Charter.” 

The public debut of the Charter put NAM “behind the eight ball,” 
as one of the organization’s staff observed. Assent by NAM would 
appear tardy and grudging, while opposition risked its again being cast 
as a reactionary holdout. Mosher nonetheless opted initially for the 
latter course, dismissing the Charter as a set of “generalities on which 
there is already wide agreement.” Continuing, he added, “What the 
people of America want to know, is what is going to be done about 
making them work.”*! 

To Mosher’s disgust and to the particular consternation of NAM’s 
public relations staff, the broad support garnered by the charter indeed 
framed Mosher’s stance as small-minded. Roosevelt praised the char- 
ter’s authors for their “unprecedented step,” and promised to “cooper- 
ate with [them] in every way possible.” New York governor and 1944 
Republican presidential nominee Thomas Dewey echoed the presi- 
dent’s comments. NWLB chairman George W. Taylor congratulated 
the group on “their vision and statesmanship” and remarked that the 
Charter portended “the future well being of the nation.” Industry 
leaders such as General Electric’s Charles E. Wilson, Chase National 
Bank’s Winthrop Aldrich, and others lent their support. Even the Wall 
Street Journal could “not agree” with Mosher’s position, and called for 
NAM to join with the Charter’s implementation committee. Nor was 
Mosher able to find any comfort with the company he kept in oppos- 
ing the Charter, for few national leaders came out against the propos- 
al aside from far-right businessmen and United Mine Workers presi- 
dent John L. Lewis, who, opinion polls revealed, was the most hated 
man in America after his union’s 1943 strikes.” 

Recognizing that such broad public criticism of NAM threatened 
permanently to cripple the organization’s potential for political influ- 
ence, Weisenburger and his staff boldly challenged NAM'’s executive 
board in early April to rethink its unwillingness to adopt a more prag- 
matic stance. Weisenburger argued that the board simply had to 
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choose whether its publicity on labor questions should center around 
“voluntary agreement” between labor and management, the position 
favored by the staff, or on curbing unions through legislation. 
Weisenburger and his staff thus suggested that NAM join with 
Johnston, a step that he acknowledged would require the board’s will- 
ingness to overrule “that segment of our membership which disap- 
proves most violently of unions.” Weisenburger also recommended 
assigning personnel to the Charter committee so that NAM could stay 
“one jump ahead of the other conferees—both in our policy thinking 
and in our publicity.”® 

The special drafting subcommittee which had been set up in late 
February to formulate a new labor policy leaped into the fray and pro- 
posed that NAM take a different tack. Led by the automobile execu- 
tives, this group criticized NAM’s staff and leaders for what it per- 
ceived as a drift away from the traditionally unstinting anti-union views 
of the NAM membership. At the same time, this conservative sub- 
committee believed that NAM should avoid an “aggressive [public] 
campaign” against labor, as this would only make NAM a target for 
attacks. The Charter, it acknowledged, presented NAM with a dilem- 
ma. Continuing to reject the proposal out of hand would yield a pub- 
lic relations disaster: yet the subcommittee simply would never 
approve of Charter language foreclosing amendments to the Wagner 
Act. Hence, it recommended that Mosher attempt to negotiate an 
acceptable interpretation of the offending section and only thereafter 
endorse the Charter and join its implementation committee. NAM, it 
was hoped, could thus simultaneously avoid isolation and, by its pres- 
ence and participation, serve as a brake on Johnston. 

At this juncture, NAM’s conservative executive committee aligned 
with members of the special drafting committee and proved unwilling 
to capitulate any further. Mosher pursued the attempt at negotiation 
in late April, entering into discussions with Johnston, but the effort 
went nowhere. Johnston had no intention of compromising, and 
pushed the unamended Charter through his organization’s board in 
early May. As the AFL and CIO also formally endorsed the Charter, 
NAM once more found itself isolated and unsure of how to proceed. 
In the end, on May 24, NAM‘°s full board concluded that, whatever the 
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risks of ongoing public relations damage, the organization simply could 
not support the Charter. Fearing a storm of criticism, NAM’s staff 
declined to announce the decision to the press, issuing only a letter to 
the organization’s members to explain the board’s position.® 

It was at this moment that NAM was saved from the costs of its 
own intransigence by unexpected and entirely independent develop- 
ments. Just three weeks after the May 24 decision by its board to con- 
tinue opposing the Charter, the AFL, in the grip of its own hard-line 
faction, announced that it had resolved not to participate with its arch- 
rival, the CIO, in any new groups or agencies. By breaking labor unity, 
this action threw the Charter’s supporters into disarray.”° 

The upshot of this for NAM was welcome breathing room and the 
opportunity to assess its future course of action. First, NAM’s ruling 
circle, and Mosher in particular, now recognized the necessity of uni- 
fying the business community behind NAM’s leadership. Johnston’s 
freewheeling had demonstrated the danger posed to NAM’s conserva- 
tive objectives by independent, moderate business opinion. NAM now 
understood that its best gambit was to seek effective control over busi- 
ness opinion and to proactively put forward a program so that it would 
not again be caught having to respond to the proposals of the govern- 
ment, labor, or other rivals, and to deploy its considerable organiza- 
tional resources aggressively to this end. Under Smethurst’s direction, 
the NAM staff and member activists launched a program to neutralize 
opposition from Charter supporters in anticipation of the inevitable 
national labor-management conference. NAM’s staff also began to 
develop strategies for taking control of such a meeting’s procedures 
and developing an effective public relations stance so as to limit dam- 
age to the organization’s positions.” 

Second, key NAM leaders, including a significant contingent of the 
organization’s Committee on Labor-Relations and other influential 
business members, now joined Mosher and most of NAM’s staff in 
understanding the value to NAM of the adoption of a more pragmatic 
rhetoric of engagement with labor. To this end, NAM’s Committee on 
Labor-Relations drew up the blueprint of a new approach to labor pol- 
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icy on June 13. They adopted the staff view that NAM’s labor relations 
program had to emphasize such key “positive” themes as the commit- 
ment of business to the provision of economic security and consumer 
goods. The Committee retained the organization’s demand for making 
labor law “fair” to employers, but now couched this position in lan- 
guage emphasizing the need for industry to take responsibility for cre- 
ating permanent employment, for providing steady wages, and for 
eliminating practices that created labor unrest. The proposal also 
called for selling the program to industry as well as to the public. 
Backers of this document submitted it to the NAM board as a report 
rather than a recommendation for a new policy, because they knew 
opponents of such a nominally moderate program still held sway there. 
Nonetheless, NAM staff members and leaders rallied around the pro- 
posal as the foundation for a much bolder and more coherent public 
relations message for use in future crises.” 


The Devil Is in the Details: NAM’s Preparations for the 
1945 Labor-Management Conference 


Few in the United States expected the abrupt end of the war in August 
1945, but NAM, after its organizational retrofit and fight over the 
Charter, was well prepared for the uncertainties that peace brought. 
The key test of its organizational transformation came only days after 
the end of the war when, in an effort to gain control over labor policy, 
president Harry S. Truman called for a national Labor-Management 
Conference for the purpose of devising a “means to minimize the 
interruption of production by labor disputes in the reconversion peri- 
od.” Truman’s intention was to gain the backing of both management 
and labor for a voluntary arbitration board that would “recommend” 
terms of settlement for strikes affecting the public interest. The pres- 
ident’s conference plan was developed in consultation with the 
NWLB’s public members, who wanted to replace their arbitration 
board with one which would serve to ease the nation back into the 
practice of collective bargaining. The NWLB public representatives 
expected that the Labor-Management conference would, as a matter of 
course, approve the general principles of collective bargaining along 
the lines of those advanced in Johnston’s Labor-Management Charter 
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and they hoped for a renewal of the no-strike and no-lockout pledge 
for the duration of reconversion.*” 

Despite its readiness, NAM had its work cut out for it, for there 
was much about Truman’s move to convene the conference that was 
cause for concern. NAM’°s staff and leadership suspected that the pres- 
ident planned to use the meeting to impose a continuation of govern- 
ment controls or, if such could not be obtained, to blame the ensuing 
industrial discord on the recalcitrance of industry. They also feared 
that, with the backing of the NWLB and the president, Johnston’s 
charter might reemerge as the basis for a “business” position, shunting 
aside NAM’s program.” 

Mosher made preparations for the meeting NAM’s top priority. 
His experience with the charter had alerted him to the dangers inher- 
ent in the upcoming conference and he moved, more aggressively than 
was common for NAM presidents, to take charge of the affair. 
Mosher's first act was to appoint Smethurst to head up the campaign. 
Although no “liberal,” Smethurst shared executive director 
Weisenburger’s commitment to moderating NAM’s message so as to be 
once again taken seriously by the public. Like Weisenburger, 
Smethurst was a thorough administrator and master bureaucratic 
strategist, but, unlike the staff leader, he could devote his full time to 
the project.” 

Smethurst and Mosher worked together to shape a precise course 
of action that might thwart the ability of Truman, CCUS’s Johnston, or 
the unions, to turn the conference to their own ends. Smethurst at 
once directed NAM’s New York office to compile the policy research 
on industrial relations that it had been developing over the previous 
several years in a form usable for the upcoming conference. He also 
ordered a full analysis of NAM’s disastrous experiences at the 1941 
conference, soliciting advice from the key participants on how to avoid 
the mistakes of the past. Based on this advice, and on the hard lessons 
learned from the more recent Charter fight, Smethurst and Mosher 


°° New York Times, 1 Aug. 1945; “Statement by the President Proposing Measures to 
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came to the conclusion that their organization had to overcome three 
challenges if it was to avoid another disaster: it had to gain some influ- 
ence on the public perception of the meeting’s purpose, to control the 
selection of business representatives to the conference, and to develop 
a strategy for shaping the form and content of the conference agenda. 
Both men believed that they should strike on all three fronts as early 
as possible so as to allow their research and organizational resources to 
predominate in planning for the event. Hence, unlike in 1941, NAM 
became an early proponent of the conference and took an active role 
in preparations from its first mention by the president.” 

Mosher moved to undercut the government's ability to shape pub- 
lic perceptions of the Conference at the first planning session con- 
vened by Truman. In this meeting, which was attended by the presi- 
dents of NAM, the CCUS, the CIO, and the AFL, Mosher insisted 
upon and gained the president’s promise that a committee made up of 
representatives of the four main organizations would screen all gov- 
ernment press releases. For NAM’s part, this would mean objecting to 
any intimation that the conference was a “national collective bargain- 
ing” session or to any effort to predetermine its policy goals. Mosher 
did not, however, want the same rules applied to NAM. The organiza- 
tion needed freedom of action to be able to manipulate public percep- 
tions and so the NAM president successfully fended off the establish- 
ment of a ‘gag rule’ that would have prevented industry or labor from 
disseminating their own public relations materials. 

Mosher and Smethurst also campaigned aggressively to gain con- 
trol over the selection of industry representatives to the conference. In 
this effort they sought simultaneously to position NAM and the CCUS 
as the legitimate voices of American business while denying the ability 
of either to act as a peak organization. The NAM staff, in tandem with 
the organization’s Industrial Relations Committee, developed the posi- 
tion that both NAM and the CCUS should have responsibility for nam- 
ing individuals, whom the president would then appoint. At the same 
time, they insisted that those representatives so chosen could not com- 
mit NAM and CCUS, particular industries, or business at large to any 
specific obligations or policies. Despite opposition from Secretary of 
Labor Lewis Schwellenbach, and liberal Secretary of Commerce 
Henry Wallace, who wanted his department’s Business Advisory 
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Council to select industry representatives as it had in 1941, NAM and 
the CCUS received control over naming representatives. This was in 
part due to NAM°s early and vigorous involvement in conference plan- 
ning which made it difficult for the president to deny the organization’s 
demands. It is also the result of a misapprehension of the relative 
power of the main business organizations by the NWLB public mem- 
bers. Believing that Johnston’s CCUS would be the dominant player at 
the conference, and that any agreement in peacetime needed the 
imprimatur of the business organizations, these men had insisted that 
NAM and CCUS be given the power of appointment. NAM later 
secured an agreement from the CCUS that they jointly approve all del- 
egates, and thus gained the means, by way of its veto, to insure the 
selection of conservative-minded representatives.“ 

Gaining control over the creation of the Conference’s procedure 
and agenda was NAM’s primary objective in its project to derail 
Truman’s plans. Indeed, in 1941 Roosevelt had used his command 
over these factors to bulldoze industry into accepting his program. The 
best general course of action, Smethurst reasoned, was covertly to sab- 
otage the likelihood of unanimity or consensus at the conference by 
tying the meeting up in procedural knots that would afford NAM the 
greatest opportunity to subvert and overcome any such result. Based 
on a plan designed the previous spring during the Charter crisis, 
Smethurst thus advocated that the conference should be broken up 
into a number of committees each discussing a particular issue related 
to the “causes of industrial conflict.” Smethurst well knew that this 
would produce acute disagreement between management and labor. 
Moreover, it would direct attention away from the adoption of broad 
general statements to which all could assent but which might, as they 
had feared with the Charter, ultimately undermine NAM’s position. 
Under this procedural approach, Smethurst believed, conference lead- 
ers such as Johnston were less likely to steamroller business represen- 
tatives who, separated into multiple committees, would then be more 
responsive to the research and policy positions produced by NAM 
staff. Smethurst also hoped further to limit the conference’s ability to 
produce outcomes antithetical to NAM’s interests by demanding una- 
nimity, or super-majority endorsement, in all conference votes. He was 
concerned that Charter supporters might yet win a bare majority with- 
in the management group which, when combined with the votes of 
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labor members, would result in positions which NAM could not sup- 
port.® 

On September 6, Mosher, Johnston, Green, and Murray met 
under Truman’s direction to establish a steering committee that would 
assume formal responsibility for planning the conference. This com- 
mittee included emissaries from each of their organizations along with 
representatives of the departments of commerce and labor. Paul 
Douglas, a respected labor economist from the University of Chicago, 
then serving as a major in the Marine Corps, was named its chair. The 
small committee met repeatedly throughout September, struggling to 
agree on an agenda. 

Intramural fighting within the Truman administration weakened 
the government’s ability to influence the conference agenda. 
Beginning in July 1945, the NWLB public representatives battled 
Secretary of Labor Lewis Schwellenbach over control of reconversion 
labor policy. After particularly heated exchanges in mid-August, 
Truman moved to resolve the matter by promising the NWLB full pol- 
icy independence from Schwellenbach. The Secretary of Labor did 
not relent, however, assailing the NWLB until September 18 when 
Truman, frustrated by the infighting and by a rising strike wave, 
reversed course and granted Schwellenbach control over all govern- 
ment labor policy. This fall from grace in mid-September, and the 
tumult during preceding weeks, crippled the NWLB’s ability to influ- 
ence conference planning, and NAM capitalized on this situation to 
shunt aside the board’s views. Better still, from NAM'’s perspective, 
both the tumult and Schwellenbach’s general incompetence in the area 
of labor policy, his triumph notwithstanding, left the government with- 
out a coherent policy to push at this crucial stage of planning.” 

Labor also approached the conference hobbled by infighting and 
conflicting factional views over conference objectives. Philip Murray 
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sought to make the conference a national collective bargaining session 
centering on wages. At the war's end, CIO unions had demanded a 
thirty percent wage hike and a continued freeze on prices, arguing that 
such changes would both stimulate the economy and compensate labor 
for the income lost to declining overtime and general cutbacks in pro- 
duction. Extending the life of the NWLB seemed to many in the CIO 
the best means to administer such a program, and they now proposed 
to use the upcoming national conference to ratify the plan and thus 
bring pressure to bear on employers to implement its terms. The AFL, 
too, supported the idea of large postwar wage increases, but bitterly 
contested the CIO’s strategy for pursuing this goal, favoring instead the 
removal of government controls on collective bargaining. The AFL 
leadership was also girding for a major campaign against the CIO, a sit- 
uation exacerbated by John L. Lewis, who was steering his indepen- 
dent United Mine Workers back into the AFL and, so his critics said, 
angling to once again become the leading figure in the labor move- 
ment. The battle between the two labor federations doomed any 
chance for a united position concerning the agenda.* 

As NAM moved to exploit opportunities for influence created by 
such disarray on the part of the government and labor, a troubling con- 
tender seeking to define the conference agenda emerged from within 
the business camp. Charles J. Symington, head of the Symington- 
Gould Company and representative of Henry Wallace, stepped for- 
ward in late September with a full proposal for the conference—a 
move that he and Wallace hoped would pre-empt the business com- 
munity’s position. Prepared by top executives of General Electric, a 
corporate liberal bastion, the Symington proposal came down squarely 
in support of Johnston’s Charter, advocating that employers fully 
accept collective bargaining and, implicitly, abandon efforts to revise 
the Wagner Act in exchange for union guarantees to respect manager- 
ial rights. To seal the bargain, Symington suggested a two-day confer- 
ence at which “forward looking businessmen” would speak in favor of 
cooperating with strong unions and similarly enlightened labor leaders 
would comment on the need for greater responsibility on the part of 
unions. A committee appointed by the conference chair would, in the 
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course of an evening meeting, devise joint resolutions while the other 
conferees devoted themselves to “entertainment.” On day two, an 
industrial relations “expert” would describe the sort of national arbi- 
tration machinery the government should establish. A further com- 
mittee would then shape these thoughts into specific policy proposals 
at which point the conference would then vote to endorse the whole 
package.” 

Smethurst wasted little time scuttling the Symington proposal. At 
the very next session of the conference planning steering committee in 
late September, he pounced on the plan—charging that it reduced the 
conference to a rubber stamp of the Charter. He made it clear to 
Chairman Douglas that NAM would accept nothing of the sort. 
Although Douglas and the others also rejected Symington’s procedur- 
al recommendation of a two day conference as inadequate, they 
accepted its premise that the agenda should concentrate on the gener- 
al principles upon which the conference would be expected to agree. 
Just as strongly, Smethurst argued that the summit should explore the 
core areas of disagreement between labor and management. Here, 
Smethurst knew that because the steering committee’s mandate 
required a conference plan backed unanimously by the participating 
organizations, his uncompromising opposition to such notions, even if 
not shared by any of his counterparts, would allow him significant 
influence over the terms of the agenda.” 

Indeed, NAM’s clear idea of what it wanted out of the conference 
proved decisive in shaping the final plan. As finally structured, it was 
quite clear that the meeting was likely to agree on little and that any 
one of the constituent groups could torpedo the whole affair. Released 
on October 10, the steering committee report retained hints of the 
broad precepts favored by Douglas and others, but on the key issues of 
the meeting’s overall mission and procedure it reflected the core ideas 
of NAM. The plan made no mention of creating a replacement for the 
National War Labor Board, and explicitly directed that conferees 
“place a priority on planning for long-term, rather than short-term, 
remedies.” Many specific procedural proposals put forth by Smethurst 
were evident as well. First, most of the conference’s work would be 
centered on six committees, each of which was to have an impartial 
non-voting chair and an equal number of labor and management rep- 
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resentatives. Respectively, the committees would be assigned to dis- 
cuss the following: collective bargaining; management's right to man- 
age; representation and jurisdictional questions; conciliation services; 
initial collective agreements; and existing collective agreements. As 
NAM and Smethurst knew, a substantial breakthrough on any of these 
areas was extremely unlikely. Smethurst had not been able to place 
Wagner Act revisions on the agenda, but business representatives read- 
ily could raise the matter within the context of several of these discus- 
sion areas. Second, super-majorities comprising at least fifteen of the 
eighteen representatives from each side of the conference would be 
required to earn its imprimatur. Finally, an executive committee com- 
prised of the heads of the four main organizations would guide policy 
making, but a rule requiring unanimity there ensured that NAM could 
deploy its veto to stymie any result not to its liking.” 

Careful work on the agenda committee greatly reduced the possi- 
bility of repeating the 1941 disaster, but NAM’s staff and leaders did 
not want their organization, or business generally, to appear the spoil- 
er. Rather, NAM set in motion a public relations strategy predicated 
on its staff's long-sought effort to ensure that management appeared 
ready and willing to make a “positive” contribution to industrial peace. 
To do so required overcoming the problem that had plagued NAM’s 
previous efforts in this area, namely the lack of management unity on 
a program that NAM could readily defend before the public. It was 
painfully apparent that, in the absence of such a unified, salable front, 
employers would show up at the meeting with no useful ideas to offer, 
as they had in 1941, or divided, as they had been over the Charter. In 
either instance, business would be open to blame for industrial discord. 
To avoid this fate, NAM applied its resources and expertise to unifying 
management delegates to the conference behind a common program 
and to controlling the public’s perception of industry's actions.” 

Under Smethurst’s leadership, NAM’s staff and member activists 
began laying the groundwork for business unity early in the fall by cam- 


paigning for common adoption of an industrial relations program 
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based on the blueprint that NAM’s Industrial Relations Committee 
had approved the previous June. NAM‘’s program remained a very 
conservative one. It included demands for the revision of the Wagner 
Act to make it more “fair,” the protection of managerial prerogatives, 
limitations on the right to strike against the “public interest,” federal 
regulation of the unions’s internal affairs, and opposition to the organi- 
zation of foremen. These positions were to be packaged in such a way 
as to place the onus of industrial discord on unions for refusing to 
accept reasonable reforms to protect the public. 

NAM sought to demonstrate that its program was indeed that of 
industry by inaugurating a polling program and by coopting other busi- 
ness groups. Part of this task was accomplished by the National 
Industrial Council (NIC), an organization of over three hundred 
regional, state, and local manufacturing associations with an aggregate 
membership of over forty thousand. Founded by NAM early in the 
century, this group had been used mainly as a means of disseminating 
information. For the conference it was mobilized to poll its key con- 
stituent organizations in order to provide backing for NAM positions. 
Although only a small number, sixty-three, of NIC’s affiliates respond- 
ed to its poll, and no clear figures were provided on the results, NAM 
produced and distributed summaries of the report, along with those of 
a poll commissioned by NAM itself, which appeared to back the orga- 
nization’s claim of widespread support for its positions on industrial 
relations issues.” 

Two contenders on the national scene remained of concern to 
NAM: the BAC and the CCUS. The BAC, and its private analog, the 
Committee on Economic Development (CED), were of only modest 
concern. Both groups tended to be less resistant than NAM to gov- 
ernment economic intervention, but they focused primarily on macro- 
economic policy rather than labor relations issues. Moreover, the pen- 
etration of NAM members into their ranks during the war successful- 
ly reduced the possibility that either group would take independent 
action. Indeed, NAM activists occupied six of the eight spots on the 
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BAC’s labor relations committee by the summer of 1945. Moreover, 
this committee’s chair and vice chair were former NAM presidents 
Charlie Hook and Henning Prentis, respectively, who arranged for it to 
adopt a policy prescription which echoed in nearly every respect that 
already produced by NAM. In their deliberations, the two men had 
cleverly based their position on that of the moderate Industrial 
Relations Counselors, a management-side research group that had 
released a report echoing NAM’s program earlier in the summer. 
Hook’s and Prentis’s proposal was rubber stamped by the entire BAC 
in October.” 

NAM leaders were understandably quite wary of the rival CCUS, 
but found surprisingly little to fear in the months before the confer- 
ence. Eric Johnston made no apparent effort to promote his Charter 
or his moderate stand on the Wagner Act during preparations for the 
conference—remaining over much of the fall in Seattle, far from the 
center of action and his own organization’s staff. Johnston did resist 
NAM’s requests to participate in the joint development of research 
programs and in common efforts to control public opinion, but he 
made no attempt on his own to shape the upcoming conference. In 
part, Johnston may have been unwilling to make a major fight over the 
Charter when divisions among the labor federations undermined his 
ability to claim broad and enthusiastic support for the proposal. 
Johnston also found himself increasingly isolated within the CCUS by 
conservative members, many with NAM connections, who worked to 
undermine his control over the organization. Moreover, he probably 
expected that his popularity with the public and the press would make 
him the star of the business side of the conference, a position from 
which he could manipulate the meeting, and so it was unnecessary to 
engage in preconfeence preparation.” 

To encourage cohesion among the business delegates, NAM first 
arranged for all eighteen alternate representatives to meet and discuss 
an industry platform and, during the two weeks prior to the meeting, 
saw to it that these men worked out common positions on major issues. 
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NAM staff used all of the research and other materials the organization 
had produced over the previous two months to “indoctrinat[e] and 
brief” these men on the “party-line,” as one staff member put it. This 
material included statistical information on strikes and wages, compi- 
lations of quotes by union leaders “indicating lack of control over locals 
or rank-and-file,” studies of “interference” with management func- 
tions, of the “need for protecting individual workers and minority 
groups from practices of majority bargaining representatives,” and 
analyses of national and state labor law. With this guidance, the busi- 
ness alternates developed position papers on the work of all six confer- 
ence committees which closely resembled those promulgated inside 
NAM over the preceding years. Then, on November 2, the alternates 
presented the resulting platform to the eighteen regular delegates 
who, despite some muffled dissent, utilized it as basis for a united front 
throughout the summit.” 

To maintain unity among the business delegates and provide them 
with ready ammunition against labor, Smethurst made sure that the 
group would have both staff support and ready access to information 
throughout the conference. First, NAM distributed to each manage- 
ment delegate a confidential “black book.” These three-ring binders, 
updated constantly through the meeting, contained position papers on 
all issues to be addressed by the conference, summaries of NAM’s 
research findings on industrial relations problems and practices, copies 
of management-side press releases, schedules, and directories of all 
those involved in the meeting. Smethurst formed a special research 
committee, headed up by Fred Climer, a highly reputed research spe- 
cialist and assistant to the president of Goodyear Tire, whose services 
were loaned to NAM for this purpose. Climer recruited twenty 
researchers whose expertise ranged from data collection and analysis to 
industrial relations theory and made this group available without 
restriction to the conferees. NAM thus armed industry delegates with 
immediate access to information resources in support of any of their 
arguments. Shortly before the conference opened, NAM brought all 
of the management delegates together for one last meeting to hammer 
home its strategy. NAM first had Claude Robinson, president of the 
Opinion Research Company, lecture the delegates on the best way to 
frame the management case in order to win public acceptance. Ira 
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Mosher concluded the meeting by reminding the delegates of what 
had happened in 1941 and admonishing them on the urgent and over- 
riding need for management unity this time around. 

NAM did more than simply exhort the business delegates, it cre- 
ated a system for managing the total public expression of the manage- 
ment group. Holcombe Parkes, a NAM vice president, took charge of 
the public relations effort for the entire industry side. Parkes saw to it 
that NAM’s large public relations staff was devoted to preparing and 
distributing a steady stream of high-quality press releases to reporters. 
Parkes kept strict tabs on everything issued by the industry side of the 
conference—no mean feat given the self-image of “rugged individual- 
ism” common among the delegates—by assigning a public relations 
man under his authority to the management group in every conference 
committee. Parkes also made it quite clear to the government's public 
relations director that he, or a designated proxy, had to approve all gen- 
eral communiqués before their distribution, per the agreement NAM 
had earlier won. He made himself available around the clock for this 
task. 

Parkes and his team emphasized, more than they could ever have 
done in NAM propaganda, the moderate and positive aspects of the 
industry program. They drew upon the results of extensive opinion 
polling which had revealed broad public support for the rhetoric of 
constructive engagement by management and a distaste for national 
strikes which would slow reconversion and the production of consumer 
goods. The management line was to insist that it no longer opposed 
unions or collective bargaining, something which an important minor- 
ity of NAM still found troubling. Rather, management was portrayed 
as having a reasonable plan for industrial peace which would eliminate 
most strikes. The key was to make unions appear to be selfish and irre- 
sponsible, even criminal, for refusing to go along with the moderate 
proposal.” 
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In addition to the standard methods of shaping opinion, NAM also 
orchestrated a covert radio campaign to win public support for the 
business position. NAM hired Robert J. Smith Associates, a public 
relations firm that counted among its clients some of America’s largest 
corporations and the Republican National Committee, to run a cam- 
paign “to create good will for business management generally” and “to 
avoid blame for [the conference's] failure in any detail.” Smith 
Associates quietly secured the cooperation of major radio networks “at 
the top level so as to insure discreet handling,” and managed to insin- 
uate material, often just as written, into a wide variety of entertainment 
and news programs. NAM directed the production of this propagan- 
da, utilizing thirty researchers and writers, to churn out items trum- 
peting the claim that “management serves the public interest.” Radio 
programs were then closely monitored for adherence to the manage- 
ment line so that any divergence could be quickly countered. Smith 
Associates estimated that their campaign resulted in one-half million 
dollars in free publicity and had an important impact in shaping the 
opinions of a large sector of the public." 


Bringing It All Together: The Labor-Management 
Conference and Its Aftermath 


From the time the conference opened on November 5 until its closing 
at the end of the month, it was clear that NAM’s prior activity had paid 
off. This was apparent in the contrast between the behavior of the 
management and labor delegations at the meeting. The former 
appeared unified and statesmanlike while the latter seemed fractious, 
selfish, and even unrepresentative of its purported constituency. 
Indeed, news photographs of the first day’s proceedings showed AFL 
and CIO representatives filing past the pickets of independent unions 
who protested their exclusion from the meetings. As the conference 
unfolded across subsequent weeks, the two federations spent much of 
their time sniping at one another, a fact the press routinely compared 
to the unity of management. John L. Lewis deftly played one federa- 
tion off the other and spent the first days of the conference loudly 
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demanding, with AFL support, that he be represented on the confer- 
ence’s executive committee. After some grousing, Lewis's former com- 
rades in the CIO acquiesced to the move—an action which only left 
Lewis in a better position from which to continue his attacks. 

The conference, just as NAM hoped and expected, quickly bogged 
down. It began with a round of introductory speeches by the 
President, the secretaries of labor and commerce, and the chiefs of the 
principal organizations. Once the spotlight had been turned on, 
Johnston sprang to life with an impassioned oration demanding that 
management accept the fact that unions were “woven into the eco- 
nomic fabric of the nation.” Mosher, on the other hand, used his 
speech as the first move in his organization’s attempt to dominate the 
conference. He asserted that the meeting would not be a national col- 
lective bargaining session, but merely a means of finding those “areas 
of agreement and disagreement between management and labor.” 
Without mentioning any specifics that might be targeted by labor as 
obstructionist, the NAM president then announced that management 
came to the table with a comprehensive plan to achieve industrial 
peace which it would put to the meeting. After the speeches ended, 
the activity of the conference shifted to the six committees, meeting 
behind closed doors. There management delegates vigorously put 
forth their positions, many of which were completely unacceptable to 
the labor leaders sitting opposite of them. Initially, little was heard 
from the committees as they remained locked in conflict, but it soon 
became apparent that none of them would be able to issue reports by 
the November 17 deadline that they initially had been given.” 

On November 14, conference secretary George Taylor attempted 
to salvage the meeting by pressing its executive committee to adopt 
some kind of procedural arrangement to stop labor disputes. In a pes- 
simistic report he announced that none of the six working groups had 
made much progress. What is more, no one at the conference was 
even considering the problem of strike resolution machinery which, 
having been left off the agenda, was falling through the cracks. Taylor 
proposed that the executive committee agree to set up something 
along the lines of the NWLB, or a voluntary bi-partite affair at the 
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national or local level, before the nation was overwhelmed by strikes 
and a frustrated Congress acted without the input of the conference. 
The executive committee, however, refused to grant his request to add 
these topics to the meeting.” 

Taylor had no power to compel the conference to act but he was 
soon joined by Eric Johnston in pressing to break the deadlock. On 
November 19, Johnston proposed to the other conference leaders that 
the executive committee “steer” the conference by coming to an agree- 
ment on arbitration, jurisdictional strikes, contracts, and the utility of 
“fact finding” panels for resolving disputes. His comments ran into a 
stone wall as most of the men present believed that the time had 
passed for coming up with an effective agreement and that for the 
leaders of the delegations to step in at this juncture would be of little 
help. The next day, the Collective Bargaining committee, the one most 
central to the conference’s purpose, announced publicly that it could 
not agree on a program and would issue separate reports for labor and 
management. At least three of the five other committees seemed to be 
in the same position.® 

Stymied by the structure so carefully erected by NAM, the Taylor- 
Johnston initiative was further compromised by strikes and the moves 
of conservatives in Congress. On November 21, the United 
Automobile Workers struck General Motors, placing hundreds of 
thousands of workers on the picket lines. Combined with numerous 
other smaller strikes, including one of Washington D. C. bus and trol- 
ley drivers which snarled traffic around the conference itself, the GM 
walkout brought the public’s anger over labor unrest to the boiling 
point. On the same day, conservative Representative Eugene Cox of 
Georgia, successfully pressed the House rules committee to release 
two anti-strike bills which had been held pending the conclusions of 
the labor-management conference. 

Ira Mosher put the final nail in the coffin of the Taylor-Johnston 
gambit. On November 24, the NAM leader issued a press release 
which both summed up the key management positions and made it 
clear that his organization would oppose any last ditch attempt to cre- 
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ate a system for resolving disputes. “Management,” the release read, 
“is ready to give this pledge [to forego lockouts and unfair labor prac- 
tices] and accept all its responsibilities. Labor, so far, has refused to 
agree fully to substitute orderly procedures for its unlimited ‘right to 
strike’ at any time and under any circumstances, or to accept equal sta- 
tus with management under the laws of the land.” Mosher then placed 
the onus for the conference’s impending failure on labor’s unwilling- 
ness to sacrifice its “unfair” advantages to the public interest. A last 
ditch, behind-the-scenes effort by Johnston to revive his Charter’s 
vague language on labor legislation was thoroughly opposed within the 
management caucuses. Johnston could only remark that he would still 
“speak [his] views ... regardless of whether they accord with those of 
the group,” but he had little heart to stand alone and break manage- 
ment ranks.” 

In the end, the conference agreed on little. The committees on 
initial collective agreements, existing collective agreements, and the 
conciliation services came out with unanimous reports, but these were 
watered down to such an extent that they represented little more than 
a catalogue of current practices. The committees on collective bar- 
gaining, management's right to manage, and on representation and 
jurisdictional disputes could not come to terms and issued separate 
management and labor reports. In the last days of November, a frus- 
trated Truman gave up on the conference and began searching for 
other means to contain the escalating labor conflict. NAM could, then, 
finally rest assured that its goals for the meeting had been achieved. In 
the exact obverse of the 1941 conference, the president seemed to be 
at a loss for a course of action and Congress, now driven by wide- 
spread public frustration over strikes, moved to the center of national 
labor policy-making. 

Mosher and his staff could take pride not only in having hamstrung 
the conference, but also in bringing together the business community 
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around a common program. Although largely the creation of the NAM 
organization, this set of policies had the appearance of having been 
hammered out by a representative group of industry leaders and then 
tested before the public in battle with the top talent of the unions. 
This program, Mosher wrote to a NAM activist, “will be of inestimable 
value in guiding industry through the next few years of stress and 
strain.” Part of what the NAM leader found so comforting, no doubt, 
was that it would be exceedingly difficult in the future for someone like 
Johnston to claim any contrary program as representative of the will of 
business as a whole. 

Riding on their success at the conference, NAM staff and leaders 
found acceptance for the internal reforms that they had advocated for 
their organization. In December 1945, NAM’s annual convention— 
the Congress of American Industry—enthusiastically approved the 
management positions taken at the conference. In so doing, the orga- 
nization accepted what its staff and more pragmatic members had 
feared it might never adopt, a comprehensive and publicly defensible 
program. This “moderate” stance remained the organization’s policy 
even after the 1946 congressional elections held out the hope of 
Wagner Act repeal. The thrust of NAM’s campaign that led to the Taft- 
Hartley Act was embodied in this position, forcing hard right leaders 
like Hutchinson to break ranks with the organization and soldier on, 
outside of the middle-of-the-road majority crafted by the “moderates.” 
The December NAM meeting also ratified the new public relations 
and organizational changes advocated by Weisenburger, Harrison, and 
the Wampler Committee. The organization could now continue to 
shape policy and public opinion with the agility and dispatch that it had 


shown during the conference.” 


Conclusion 


The key to NAM‘°s victory at the Labor-Management Conference, and 
its subsequent policy successes, was its internal organizational trans- 
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formation and the spur of competition from the CCUS. Faced with 
this external threat, NAM’s staff and more pragmatic leadership gained 
the wherewithal to change their organization’s public face. Although 
their victory helped to moderate NAM'’s labor program to some extent, 
it was hardly a triumph for corporate liberalism as conceived by Kim 
McQuaid. The program remained very much anti-union at its core. 
Moreover, liberals such as Johnston proved weak in the face of deter- 
mined and sophisticated opposition from NAM. Neither can it be said, 
as Howell Harris argues, that the unity of business opinion on indus- 
trial relations simply emerged out of the common experiences, back- 
grounds, and problems of businessmen. Even though there was prob- 
ably a rough consensus for limitations on union power across industry, 
the form and content of the business program that would be carried 
into the fight for the Taft-Hartley Act was largely shaped by NAM. 

In sum, NAM‘°s actions were conditioned by a complex interplay of 
intra-organizational forces and competition with other groups. The 
ideology of NAM and other business groups, coupled with the balance 
of political forces, made the success of the postwar ascendancy of busi- 
ness possible; the internal dynamic by which these business groups, 
particularly NAM, developed and projected their program explain why 
this postwar resurgence took the shape and character that it did. 


